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PRISONER OF WAR SITUATION ON KOJE ISLAND 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


Hon. Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Francis Shackelford, Counsellor, Department of the Army 


Monpbay, June 9, 1952. 

Mr. Sines. The item of major interest to the committee this after 
noon, Mr. Secretary, is the Koje Island problem. [have been very 
seriously disturbed by the development there. So has the committee. 
I think it obvious that the country as a whole has been seriously dis 
turbed by the things that have been taking place. 

There have been times when IT have had to wonder whether the 
Communists there are our prisoners or whether we ave the prisoners of 
the Communists. 

I think you are to be commended for taking the forthright action 
thaeet vou have taken res ently to reassert the hecessavy control which 
we must have over Red pr isoners inh our cus stody, What has disturbed 
me most in this situation is how it was ever allowed to develop. L know 
something about the treatment accorded prisoners of war insWorld 
War TI. We at that time lived up, I think, to the Geneva Convention 
requirements, But certainly we did not paniper, pet and appease 
pr isoners as these appear to hh: ave been pahipe red, pe tted and tppe ased, 
Certainly they were not allowed the personal liberties in their activities 
that the Koje Island prisoners appear to have had. 

[hope you will be able to tell this committee something about the 
background of this affair and something about the steps that are 
eoing to be taken to msure that Koje will cease to be a fertile source 
of propaganda for use against us by the Reds, 

(The statement follows) : 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE FRANK PACE, JR., 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, General Collins and T appreciate 
the opportunity to give you and the committee the facts on a situation 
whieh has greatly disturbed all of us. In the first place let me make 
it perfectly clear that there have been meidents on Koje Island that 
we do not condone or excuse, Certainly the capture of General Dodd 
was a shocking mistake and admittedly the prisoners had inveigled 
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far too much license for their ugly schemes. Yet remember that only 
a limited number of guards were available to control many, many 
thousands of prisoners, that they were given sound instructions ap- 
proved by all the non-Communist world to abide by principles of the 
Geneva Convention, and that never have prisoners gone to such vicious 
lengths to incite the unrest which would undermine that Convention 
and to disrupt the authority which sought to preserve it. No pre- 
vious experience has ever indicated such deliberate attempts to cause 
bloodshed in order to create situations from which the Communist 
propaganda machine might profit. I do not state these facts to con- 
done the errors on Koje Island. I mention them, solely for the pur- 
pose of trying to place in perspective what I consider to be a well- 
organized and continuing program to undermine the efforts of the 
free world. 

As I hope you will agree after hearing the facts this afternoon, the 
unfortunate incident at Koje grew out of the endeavor of the soldiers 
who could be spared to rule by civilized standards men perverted to the 
point that the words “Geneva Convention” have clearly become a mock- 
ery tothem. In correcting the damage at Koje we still refuse to adopt 
their murderous methods. We will, and are, taking such forceful 
measures as necessary to assert full control and authority, but we will 
not give up the principles of just and humane treatment for which we 
are fighting in Korea. 

One further word, Mr. Chairman, I think should be said, and that 
is that I do not feel these incidents should obscure for any of us the 
magnificent achievements of the Eighth Army in Korea. Here an 
organization splendidly led, first by General Ridgway and now by 
General Van Fleet, has turned back overwhelmingly superior com- 
munist foes, has proven the capability of American and United Na- 
tions fighting men to sustain their position in Korea, and at the same 
time has maintained a morale and a purpose that has meant much to 
our great country here. That Army is a fighting force whose first. 
duty to which all others are secondary is to be prepared to meet and 
match twice its numbers in the Communist horde fighting against it. 
We can ill spare the men for jobs other than this critical assignment. 
and still provide a fair rotation of troops which the American people 
rightly demand. Yet the Army is also charged with the respon- 
sibility of feeding refugees, supporting civil government in South 
Korea, training South Korean troops, combating guerrillas and 
among many other drains on its limited manpower running prisoner 
compounds such as those on Koje Do. 


BACKGROUND OF SITUATION 


Let me give you a little background on this situation that I think 
will be meaningful. 

Koje Island is a rather large island, about 137 miles in length and 
about two-thirds of that distance in width. It is about 35 to 40 miles 
off the coast of Korea. 

There were at one time around 132,000 prisoners. Those prisoners 
were kept on one island because of a number of reasons. In the first 
place, the cost of keeping them on one island was lessened ; and second- 
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arily, the number of front-line troops who had to be brought back to 
guard these prisoners was thereby reduced. The greater the dispersal 
of prisoners, the greater the cost of their keep, and the greater the 
drain on our front-line manpower, 

When these prisoners were first taken, they were placed in enclosures 
which were divided into various compounds which are surrounded 
by barbed-wire fences. 

At first no difficulty arose in the prison camp. In fact, the prisoners 
seemed to be a rather contented group and followed the pattern of 
our experience in World War IT, in which we likewise kept prisoners 
In barbed-wire enclosures and in compounds, and generally allowed 
their own officers to maintain the operation and diseipline within 
the compounds. 

There were isolated riots, the first of which T think began about 
June of last vear, 1951. But there was no threat of continuity, no 
regularity to the riots 

About 3 months before the General Dodd incident, or slightly prior 
to that time, the disorders in the camps began to become more regular 
and apparently established a pattern of operation. It was about that 
time that a determination was made to screen the prisoners to deter- 
mine those who would voluntarily return to the Communists and those 
who would forcibly resist being returned. 

While there is no direct proof of the fact it seems to me highly 
probable that at that point a determination was made by the Com- 
munists that disorders should be created for propaganda use in the 
Far East and in the negotiations at Panmunjom. Certainly at that 
time the prisoners became clearly more truculent than they had been 
prior to that time and the disorders became more regular. 

General Cotnins. IT wonder, Mr. Secretary, if I could join with 
you in discussing a couple of points, in which I believe the committee 
would be interested, and which T think should be mentioned before 
the Dodd incident. 

Secretary Pace. If it is satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, T should like 
to have General Collins join me in telling of this matter. We have 
been over this many times together, 

Mr. Sixes. We shall be glad to have you make the presentation in 
whatever way you think best. 

General Courins. During the bulk of the time that these prisoners 
have been there, the guards have been primarily South Koreans, 
with a handful of American supervisory personnel. During the 
large part of the period the figure ran from 2.500 to 2,800 guards 
for 132, 100 prisoners, 

I heard the Secretary the other day make this interesting com- 
parison, to give you some idea of the scope of this job. At Alcatraz, 
which is the type of installation many of our people think of when 
they think of a prison, there are less than 300 prisoners. In all of 
the Federal prisons in the United States, the total number of pris- 
oners is something in the neighborhood of 25,000. On Koje there 
were 132,000 prisoners. 

These compounds were built in open rice paddies. They are not 
luxurious places by any manner of means, Mr. Chairman. You spoke 
of the fact that it appeared as though we had been pampering these 
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people. Not at all. They live in mud huts built by themselves or 
in tents in open rice paddies, with barbed-wire fences around them, 
Their rations have been the rations of the Korean Army, not the 
rations of the American Army. 

The question has sometimes been asked, Why dont you put these 
people on other islands: that is, break them up’ As the Secretary 
has said, one reason is that it would take a great deal more overhead 
to do that. The second reason is that the pk wes Where vou can get 
water for such large numbers are very few in number. Moreover we 
had, I suppose, close to a million re fugees—North Korean refugees 
and South Korean refugees who have had to be taken care of in 
South Norea, Also, until very recently, there were considerable 
numbers of guerrillas behind the lines. 

Because of these conditions it was felt that from a security stand- 
point, the best thing to do was to concentrate the prisoners on one 
island, where there was adequate water, and where ae were places 
where they could also grow some of the food that we had to furnish 
them. 

At the same time, we did not want to take combat troops away from 
the front. So the facts are that during the largest part of the period 
of their being penned in there, we had them guarded largely by South 
Koreans with a relatively small handful of American supervisory 
personnel, 

Now, at the same time, the negotiations were going on at Panmunjom. 
The people in charge on Koje did not want to create Incidents. They 
wanted to do their best not to give these Communists some excuse for 
hot making a truce settlement. 

Secretary Pace. Taking up from there, let me point out that these 
132.000 people all spoke a language foreign to our own: that they were 
people to whom life was relatively unimportant and who would very 
vlad, sacrifice their own lives in order to create propaganda nddvan- 
tageous to the Communists inthe Far East. 

I think that that gives you a picture of the problem that our people 
on Koje faced. There must have been a second factor in the minds 
of those who were operating the camps and that is that any action that 
they took could be used as a basis for retaliation against our own pris- 
eners Who are held in North Korea. 

Therefore our guards attempted to avoid incidents that the Com- 
munists were clearly t's ing to create. 


CAPTURE OF GENERAL DODD 


ny the day ot Dodd’ capture, hie Was advised that the prisoners in : 
Compound 76 were protesting their treatment and liad asked for a 
mee Tinie with the commanding general. Following a praetice he had 
wig tk blish ed, Creneral Dodd went out to the enclosure gate at ¢ ‘fompotund 

Hand met with the prisoners. 

A work detail of Sargent was leaving the compound, and UN 
euards opened t the gates to allow these prisone rs to lenve. After 
the detail had gone, the gate was left open and prisoners began to 
come out and gather around General Dodd. As he concluded the 
conference and turned to leave, the prisoners rushed General Dodd, 
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seized him and dragged him to a hut in the compound. Almost in- 
mediately thereafter the prisoners raised a sign that they had obviously 
constructed in advance, saying: 

We capture Dodd. As long as our demand will be solved his safety is secured. 
If there happen brutal act such as shooting, his life is danger. 

I mention this only to show you that the seizure was clearly a 
premeditated action. 

After General Dodd was captured, General Colson was ordered to 
assume command of the prison camp at Koje Island. Colson had 
never been in command of the camp or aware of its problems prior 
to that time. 

General Colson demanded immediate release of General Dodd. It 
was decided that if the Communists refused to release General Dodd, 
such force as was necessary to provide his release would be used. Tanks 
were brought to the island and a plan for entering the compound and 
securmg Dodd's release by force was made. 

Dodd was captured on May 7. On the morning of the 10th rin 
Communists first submitted formal terms for Dodd's release. Gener: 
Colson then communicated with Brig, Gen, Paul I. Yount, commaane 
ing general of the Second Logistic Command, which had jurisdiction 
over the prison CAMPS, and informed General Yount of the prisoners’ 
demands. At about 9 in the morning, General Colson read to General 
Dodd over the telephone his proposed reply to the Communist de- 
mands. General Dodd, who was sigan the enclosure, reported that 
the prisoners were insisting upon a written response and in retur 
lise promised to release him Ly noon. General Colson then drafted 
his first reply to the Communists and read this to General Yount who 
ipproved the draft as written. General Colson then dispatehed this 
first letter to Compound 76. About noon. General Dodd reported 
various objections that the prisoners had to this reply. Greneral Colson 
discussed with General Yount the information which General Dodd 
had passed on to him and then prepared the second reply. Later im 
the afternoon, Crene ral Colson rerncd the text of his second reply TO 
General Yount. Phis reply created the false impression that the U.N. 
had committed acts of violence against its prisoners and gave rise to 
erroneous implications by stating that there would be no “further” 
violenee, no “more” forcible screening, or “rearming’” of prisoners, 
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The transcript of the telephone conversations het ween renera 
and General Yount imadicates that certam key words such as “future” 
and “further” were not received by General Fount. General Yount 
approved the letter as he heard it and Gener: al Colson is} mate hed this 
second reply fo Compound ie no he | isoners raised several objec tious 
to this second letter, and at their ae ‘nee it was rewritten to refer 
to KPA, which stands for Korean Peoples Army, instead of NIKP A, 
which stands for North Korean Peoples Army. In ack rics at the 
prisoners” lag Creneral Colson wilded a sentence W hi Cc h said pA 
do admit” that there has been past violence. General Colson dis- 
patched this third reply to the Communists without clearing it with 
General Yount. The prisoners received this letter at about 6250 
p. Mh... aceepted if as ~atisfaetory, and released Creneral Dodd tif about 
9:30 that meht. 
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The whole period of Colson’s operation covered a period of 2 days. 
He was faced with an extremely difficult choice. If he entered the 
compound by force, not only would a great number of Communists 
have been killed, but also United Nations personnel would probably 
have been killed and in my judgment Dodd himself would likewise 
probably have been murdered. 

General Coitins. There is one additional thing. Dodd had re- 
ported that the Communists were planning a mass breakout. Of 
course, at that time there were about 70,000 prisoners in the camp and 
70,000 men can break out of barbed wire if they are willing to take 
the necessary cuts and bruises and casualties. However, General 
Clark indicated that there were sufficient forces on Koje at the time 
to have handled the situation. 


Repucrion in Ranks or GENERALS Dopp anp CoLson 


Secretary Pace. A board of inquiry was set up immediately to 
assess and determine whether there was fault and if so where it 
lay in this matter. The board of inquiry which was set up originally 
under General Ridgway’s orders to General Van Fleet took this very 
extensive evidence, which is included in the board of inquiry report 
and came to the conclusion that the two men, Dodd and Colson, had, 
under the circumstances, acted in the best interests of the United 
States and the United Nations under difficult circumstances and that 
no action should be taken against them. 

Mr. Sikes. Who made up that board ¢ 

Secretary Pace. The board was composed of a general officer and 
two colonels. 

Lieutenant Colonel Marrurews. There were five voting members, 
General Kellog was the president of the board, 

Mr. Sixes. What was his rank ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Marriinws. Brigadier general. There were two 
full colonels and two Heutenant colonels. 

Mr. Stxes. From what you tell me the board produced nothing but 
an inexcusable whitewash, 

Secretary Pace. The board of inquiry passed its findings on to 
General Clark who had in the meantime succeeded General Ridgway 
as UN commander in the Far East. General Clark reviewed the 
determinations of the board of inquiry and recommended that Gen- 
erals Dodd and Colson both be reduced administratively from the 
grade of brigadier general to the grade af colonel and that General 
Yount, who had only partial information, be reprimanded for his 
part in this activity. 

This information came to General Collins who reviewed the facts 
and the recommendations of General Clark and advised me that Gen- 
eral Clark’s recommendations be followed. I followed the recom- 
mendations of General Clark and General Collins. 

There have been some inquiries as to why they were not reduced 
further and the answer to that is that these men were both temporary 
brigadier generals. Their permanent rank was colonel and the re- 
duction that was made is the most se ere reduction that could be made 
by the Secretary of the Army. 
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Mr. Sixes. What are their present assignments / 

General Comtins. They are assigned in J: ypan now. They have not 
completed the necessary credits for service in the Far East, and they 
have been shifted from troop assignments in Korea to something else 
in Japan. 


INCIDENTS OF VIOLENCE CausepD BY Harp Core or THE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Sixes. Is there anything else you want to add, General Collins? 

General Cotiins. There is one other point that I think might be of 
interest and that is that the impression has generally been gained that 
ve are having trouble with all of these prisoners. That is not the case. 
These incidents have been caused by the hard core of the Communists 
who are deliberately creating these incidents. In the camp where we 
have segregated the men who do not want to go back, we are not having 
any trouble whatever 

Mr. Sixes. With how m: my prisoners are you having trouble ? 

General Coutins. There is still trouble with this group totaling 
about 70,000 that have not been fully screened. Some have opposed 
screening and have opposed it forcibly. The increase in the number of 
incidents of violence was caused by the opposition of the hard core 
Communist, to this screening operation. 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, let me say one other thing off the 
record, if T may, and then another on the record before you indicate 
the areas in which your interest. lies. 

(Statement off the record.) 


NEW PROBLEM OF PRISONER CONTROL 


Secretary Pace. It seems fairly clear to me that we are faced with a 
completely new pattern, a completely different problem of prisoner 
control than any which we have ever faced before. 

General Collins has told me that in the last war as many as 5,000 or 
10,000 prisoners might have been taken in control by one or two or 
three men. These were both German and Japanese, and some of the 
toughest and most irreconciliable fighters that there were, but once 
taken prisoner, they returned to the prison camp under their own 
leadership, and none of this difficulty arose. There were sporadic 
killings and difficulties, but nothing of a major nature. 

I think here we are dealing with prisoners who are thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the Communist philosophy. Any action they take 
is part of their total worldwide operations. 

Mr. Sixes. The things that have gone on have given me concern as 
to the degree of our control over these prisoners. For instance, when 
the prisoners wanted to confer, why did not General Dodd have them 
brought to him? Why did he go to the prisoners 4 

Secretary Pace. That is a principal reason he was reduced. That 
is one reason that the action was taken against him. Your question 
is completely justifiable. 

Mr. Srxes. Apparently he went to them with his hat in his hand 
instead of saying, “Iam boss, you come to me.” 
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Secretary Pace. T agree with you completely. That is a principal 
reason Why the action was taken agaist Dodd. He should have 
ordered those prisoners to come to him, in his own office if he wanted 
to see them. 


FAILURE TO RECOGNIZE DANG T OF LACK OF CONTROL 


Mr. Sixes. How does it happen that these people were given such 
leeway to do as they wished within the compound, including the crea 
tion of mock courts of justice which decided to kill and torture fellow 
prisoners, as the leaders saw fit! Plow could that happen / 

Secretary Pace. Since April, there had been very little control, 
within the compound itself, where the hard core of the Communists 

| actually operated. 

Mr. Sikes. It would seem that the danger of not having sullicient 
control should have been realized long ago and steps taken to assert 
control, 

Secretary Pace. T think that the danger of lack of control should 
have been recognized, Lt again point out there were approximately 
132.000 prisoners of whom T0000 were hard-core Communists, to 
establish complete UN control in the future may well be done only 
with bloodshed on the part of the prisoners themselves, and possibly 
on the part of UN personnel, 

In my judgment, affirmative action would have brought the situation 
more rapidly under control, but only with bloodshed both on the part 
of the UN personnel and on the part of the prisoners. 


DIFFICULTY OF SCREENING PRISONERS 


Mr. Sixers. You spoke of the difficulty of screening prisoners. — | 
fail to recollect any previous periods when we have had diffientty 
screening prisoners, or when other countries including the Reds have 
had difficulty screening our personnel who had been captured. How 
did a situation arise where we were not permitted to screen enptired 
personnel 4 

Secretary Pace. The situation arose in this fashion. The purpose 
of the screening was to determine which prisoners would forcibly resist 
return to Connmunist control The Commiunist prisoners disliked the 
discoveries that were being made by the screening process, and they 
therefore tried to disrupt this screening by creating disturbances and 
riots. 

Again T point out that this took place at a time when we were carry- 
ing on truce negotiations at Panmunjom. 

In fairness to those involved in these events, we should remember 
that at the time the whole hope of the civilized world was that we 
might achieve a truce. The situation might have been thrown out 
of balance if there had been a major incident of bloodshed. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me that if we have learned any lesson in 
dealing with the Communists it is that you do not accomplish any- 
thing by appeasement. 

Secretary Pace. I agree with that. 
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I am not seeking to defend, Mr. Chairman. IT am merely trying 
to give you the background against which these decisions were made. 


DANGER OF RETALIATION AGAINST UNITED NATIONS PRISONERS 


The second factor that must clearly have been in the minds of the 
people who made the determination was that any action of this nature 
would probably result in retaliation against our own prisoners. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that anything that we have done in Koje 
has had the shghtest effeet on the treatment given our prisoners bi 
the Reds? Do you not think that they set the pattern for the treat 
ment of our prisoners months ago and have adhered to that pattern 
all the way through, and that it is a very shabby, shoddy and cruel 
treatment? 

Secretary Pace. Tas satisfied that it is shabby and shoddy treat- 
ment. My judgment is—no man can know this—that if there had 
been major incidents involving Communist prisoners in UN camps. 
it would have been reflected in more severe treatment of our own men 
who are prisoners of the Communists. I think there is a strong 
probability that this consideration was in the minds of the men who 
were making the decisions, 

Mr. Sikes. Have vou any questions, Mr. hood ¢ 

Mr. FiLoop. My opimion would be, Mr. Secretary, that the one thing 
the Communists would never have done and the one thing they will not 
do, regardless of how badly vou treat their prisoners, is to treat ours 
badly. That is, if they are going to use as a propaganda weapon 
vour maladministration or brutality or whatever they claim you are 
eiulty of in connection with the prisoners. 

Unless the Comminnist mind is totally different from what T think 


it is, they wonld not prostitute such an extraordinary advantage by 


heing partice pts eriminis to the same conduct : quite the contrary, 
would be mv opinion, 

Secretary Pace. That sounds logical to me. I would say this, 
I do not think anvone can know what they would do 

Mr. Fuoop. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that they have been bragging a 
little about how our prisoners of war might well be in some summer 
recreat ional ¢ ip, OV something of that kind. 

Secretary Pacer. I think they have tried to give that impression. 

Mr. Scrivner. But I do not think that they permit the American 
prisoners to rule the roost in the Communist prison camp. 

General Comins. There are only 12,000 compared to 132,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a matter of numbers. 

General Courins. Yes, sir: partially it is. 

Secretary Pacer. Partially it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Still I will bet you money, marbles or chalk that 
whether the number is 12,000 or 120,000, American prisoners in a Red 
prison camp are not ruling the roost. 

General Couiins. Tagree with that. 

Secretary Pace. There is no question about that, 
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EFFORT TO GET CONSTRUTIVE WORK OUT OF COMMUNIST PRISONERS 


Mr. Sixes. If I may interrupt, Mr. Flood, to ask this question: Has 
any effort been made to get constructive work out of these prisoners, 
to keep them busy and, if so, with what success has it been attended ¢ 

General Cotiins. About the only thing they could be used for is 
road building and things of that character, plus the unloading of 
ships. There were a great many of them used in Pusan. They were 
moved from Koje over to Pusan to unload ships. Living up to the 
Geneva Convention, we could use them only for unloading foodstuffs 
and things of that character, not ammunition. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they permitted or directed to grow food for their 
own use? That is permitted under the Geneva Convention rules, 
General Cotiins. I could not give you a definite answer to that. 

Mr. Sixes. The growing of food for their own use is a noncombat 
activity. 

General Cottrns. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. And the building of civilian roads is also noncombat ? 

General Cotitins. They were used for that. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me that if they were kept busy, they would 
not have as much time to stir up devilment. 

General Cotirxs. Once again, it was a question of doing that with 
132,000 prisoners and some 2,500 guards. 

Mr. Sixes. How does it happen that they have a blacksmith shop 
where they can make weapons which, according to the press, is what 
has been going on? 

General Cotiins. Of course, that probably is somewhat of an exag- 
geration. T imagine that they did have some kind of tools which 
might be used for making crude weapons. I suspect that that is what 
it is. 

Mr. Froop. Tf T may pursue this point. Tam not concerned at this 
point too much with what happened to General Dodd or what hap- 
pened to the other generals. 

Now, this question of putting the prisoners to work. It strikes me 
that vou people would have thought of that when you were putting 
125.000 or 130,000 prisoners in one camp, on an island, in stockades 
of the kind that you have described. The first thing that T thought 
of was how in the world could they ever gainfully employ, even within 
the confines of the Geneva agreement, 130,000 people of that kind ¢ 

It could not be done. Somebody should have known that and right 
there somebody should have said, “That is going to cause trouble, this 
month, next month, next month, or next month.” 

Mr. Sixes. Will you permit me to interrupt to ask a question, Mr. 
Flood ¢ 

Mr. Froop. Of course. 

Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that we quite probably are going to 
be presented with a substantial bill in Congress, as soon as the Korean 
War is terminated, for the rehabilitation and reconstruction of South 
Korean roads, bridges and buildings, it appears to me that very con- 
siderable use could have been made of prisoners of war in repairing 
and rebuilding bridges and roads and buildings for eivtlian utiliza- 
tion. That certainly would come within the requirements of the 
Geneva Convention. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do vou mean right now, Mr. Sikes ¢ 

Mr. Sikes. Right now. I would like to have your comment on that. 

General Cotuins. Up until recent months there has been a consider- 
able number of guerillas in the rear areas of the mainland of Korea 
and there are today still some. If these prisoners were used up in the 
forward areas, they would have to be guarded by extensive numbers of 
men or else these men would be joining the guerillas, the very thing 
that we have been trying to prevent. We have been trying to cut 
down the number of guerrillas and it has taken a great many of the 
South Korean troops to do that. 

So far asa bill being later submitted for the payment of the recon 
struction of roads and bridges, the roads in Korea are better today than 
they have ever been in their history. We have improved them as part 
of our Army operations. It may be that we might have to rebuild some 
of the bridges, because the reconstruction of them has been only on 
a temporary basis. 

Secretary Pace. May T supplement that, Mr. Chairman, by saying 
these things? One, I think I can provide for the record a statement 
of the use of North Korean prisoners. (This information will be 
supplied later.) They have been used for this purpose over a period 
of time. As General Collins points out, when you use prisoners for 
construction projects you must have a substantial number of guards 
to keep them from escaping. 

There is a great deal of relatively cheap South Korean labor avail- 
able in that area. In terms of the intelligent utilization of personnel, 
there are circumstances in which it is more intelligent to use cheap 
South Korean labor than it is to use prisoners who require a substan- 
tial number of relatively expensive guards. 

I think it is fair to say, just as you suggested, that the problem of 
using the prisoners presented itself very arly in the game; and they 
were used. However, when the Communist prisoners adopted a 
policy of violence and attacks on UN personnel utilization of prisoners 
became even more difficult than it was in the past. Is that an accurate 
statement, general / 

General Cotirns. That is right. 


ADVISABILITY OF PLACING SO MANY PRISONERS ON KOJE ISLAND 


Mr. Fioop. Nobody has any doubt about its being complicated and 
difficult and all of the adjectives that you and I together can think of. 
But I was not talking so much about what you were doing with these 
troops on the mainland. I appreciate the difficulty that you have 
of guarding them, and the consideration you must give to the guerrilla 
problem. I have been all through that. I quite agree that it is the 
kind of problem that vou have stated. 

But that is like the story of the newspaper reporter who was sent 
to San Francisco at the time of the earthquake. fe did not file his 
story and after about 3 or 4 days the city editor called him up and 
asked, “Where is the story And he said, “There is so much excite- 
ment and so much going on around here T just cannot file one.” 

You were running that show and we take for granted that all 
of these fantastic problems were as fantastic as you state. I have 
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no doubt about that. But the point that Twas making is that some- 
body there at some time had to decide. “We are going to put 130,000 
prisoners on that island.” | 

You put 130,000 prisoners on that island. Who was the person 
who was responsible for deciding to put 130,000 prisoners of that 
kind on that island, with all of the problems that you have now 
experienced and should have known would develop? You eannot 
be exensed for that. You should have known of this Communist 
infiltration to a degree. What arrangements were made, what plan- 
ning Was gone into to utilize and put to work 130,000 prisoners in that 
small area? 

It could not be done. It is not being done now. It will never be 
done. Tt cannot be done in this small area, can it? 

General Cottms. That is right. 

Mr. Froop Of course mot. 

Secretary Paver. Nor can vou do it ina larger area. 

General Cotnins. Ina larger area, we would need substantial in- 
erenses In the number of guards; however, we did not have them 
available. 

Mr. Froop., All right: but let us take the situation on that island 
that we are dealing with, There is no doubt that you could net em- 
ploy that many prisoners in that small area. 

General CoLttins. That is right. 

Mr. Froop, Our experience teaches us that in all wars in all coun- 
tries if you leave that many prisoners in one place, under those cir- 
cumstances, in such a small area, under the conditions that vou have 
deseribed, with the kind of guards that they had, brothers of the 
blood, Sonth Koreans. lackadaisical, disinterested—2.500 South 
Koreans—-there is no doubt that you were being presented with a 
fait accompli at that minute. 

Secretary Pace. No. I would not agree with that. 

Mr. Froop, Not With 130,000 prisoners ? 

General Cotiins. That number was gradually increasing, of course. 

Mr. Froop, T do not mean that vou took 130,000 and put them all on 
one ship and dumped them all into one camp, but that only increases 
the reason why vou should have known that conditions would become 
increasingly and progressively more explosive; that ts, in direct ratio 
to the Inerease in the number of prisoners under the same conditions 
and inthe same area. In other words, you were building up a head of 
steam. 

Secretary Pace. Let me say this, Mr. Flood. Tt is impossible to 
conceive that vou can put 152,000 people on one island and not have a 
certain amount of difficulty. It is impossible to conceive that vou can 
put 132,000 Communist prisoners in here and not have difieulty. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not have and have vou not had for some time 
training directives relating to prisoners of war, indicating how many 
should be placed in one enclosure, and so forth ¢ 

Greneral Coniins, TP could not tell vou detinitely. All of our experi- 
ence Was based on prisoners who were Germans. and we never had 
any trouble with them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your experience was based not only on Germans. 

General Cornmns. And Japanese. 
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Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that somewhere, in some of my 
military reading, T have come across manuals which prescribe a 
method of handling prisoners of war and indicating the numbers 
which should be contained in each group and the type of control 
you should have over them, and so forth. T believe those could be 
found in the War Department Library. 

General Counins. There are general guides along that line. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that it was not impossible for somebody to have 
been thinking about some of these difficulties, otherwise you would 
never have had such manuals prepared. 

General Courins. Yes. sir. But we were thinking of prisoners 
utterly different from these. I have seen 35,000 German prisoners 
in one camp, with nothing but a single strand of barbed-wire around 
them.and we had no trouble whatever. We captured in North Africa 
over 100.000 German and Italian prisoners and they were marched 
under their own officers, and were penned up for a long time. We 
never had any trouble with them. 

We are dealing with a group of people here that are utterly different. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the point, General, and Mr. Secretary, that so 
astounds me. We are all acquainted with the experiences of all of 
the western nations with prisoners. The Germans had the same ex- 
perience with British and American prisoners. We had the same ex- 
perience as you have described with the Axis prisoners, Italians and 
Germans, or whoever they may have been. Our experiences and those 
of our enemies at that time were pretty muckgalike. But did it not 
occur to you that that should not have been fe vardstick in view of 
the kind of people—fanatical Communists—that we should have 
known we were dealing with ¢ 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Very well: but. unfortunately, this is a pest mertem 

Secretary Pace. Right. 

Mr. Kroop. And somebody should have gone to medical school to 
be ableto perform that post mortem. But these are facts. too. When 
we first went into action in Korea, we knew that we were being opposed 
by North Korean troops. And there is no doubt that we were all 
astounded by the performance given by North Korean troops. 

Now we know asan additional faet. when Korea was divided: we know 
when the Communists took over North Korea. Tam passing no judg- 
ment upon why it was done or what should have been done. Tam 
merely reporting the facts. At this point this is not an editorial, 

The Reds set up the North Korean Government and did whatever 
thev did there. Regardless of what our Intelligence reported, good, 
bad, or indifferent, as to how successful they were. or what they were 
doing or how well they were succeeding in it. the fact remains that we 
were atacked by North Korean troops, not Russians. not Chinese, at 
that point. And to give the devil lis due, they put ona great perform- 
ance fora longtime and fooled vou and me and everybody else. 

Now it seems fo me that at that point somebody in vour setup should 
have looked at these troops and taken into consideration the question 
of how the Reds could set up over meht a government in North 
Korea—ond the short time that it took to do that is actually over 
night. Here over night they moved into an area and set up a gov- 
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ernment and indoctrinated the whole population or as much of it as 
they could and drafted, recruited and set up an army. And not only 
did they train it and equip it, but they put into its mind something 
that we find out about so late. 

Do you not think that the conduct of that kind of soldier under all 
of the circumstances that I have just outlined, producing what it 
produced, with that Banzai attack state of mind—do you not think 
that somebody should have said, when we started to acquire dozens 
of thousands of prisoners voluntarily and those who were taken—do 
you not think somebody should have said we better be mighty careful 
about this kind of animal? This is not an Italian in North Africa. 
We know why you had no trouble with them and so do you. These 
were not Germans. This is some kind of an animal that we never met 
before and we had certainly better give serious consideration to put- 
ting 130,000 of these characters on one island because under the cir- 
cumstances something is going to happen—maybe. 

General Connins. I think you are probably right, that somebody 
should have thought of all these details ahead of time. But mind you, 
at the same time that there were these 132,000 prisoners that had to be 
taken care of, there were also close to a million refugees from North 
NKorea that had to be taken care of. 

Secretary Pacer, And you had a major war on your hands. 

General Cottins. Yes, and you had a major war on your hands. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1 just want to be sure that I heard that correctly. 
What did you just say / 

Secretary Pace. And you hada major war on your hands. 

General Cotuins. One of the major problems in dealing with either 
these refugees or prisoners has been the water supply. There are a 
number of islands offshore, but, it so happens that the water problem 
there is a terribly difficult one. On this particular island there is good 
water. 

There is another big island, Cheju-Do, which was thought of for 
these prisoners. Actu: ially they had so many Korean refugees on it 
that we had to bore additional wells over there even to take care of 
the refugees, so it was not possible to intern prisoners there. 

The answer right now is that they are going to be broken up into 
smaller Scawbeale. When we break them up, there will be a num- 
ber of them— 

Mr. Froop. May TI interrupt at that point? You know military 
history from the dawn of combat. You know that one of the most 
ancient practices in the world is to move refugees into enemy territory 
ahead of your own attack, Everybody did it. The Germans did it 
traditionally. They cluttered up the roads with refugees. How many 
times did that happen in western Europe? How many times did it 
happen in Asia and every place else? There is nothing new about 
that. 

General Contixs. Tam only pointing out that in addition to the 
prisoners there were these other people who had to be fed and con- 
trolled. That takes manpower which had to come from the frontline 
troops. 

Mr. Froop. IT know. General, but T take for granted that we should 
have expected—and I certainly take for granted that, God forbid, if 
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and when there is anv movement in Western Europe, we know that 
there will come out of Eastern Germany into our zones and front lines 
hundreds of thousands of refugees and they not only will come in but 
obviously will be dumped in. 

Secretary Pace. The point is that the mere fact that you expect it 
does not eliminate it as a problem. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Secretary Pace. There are certain finite limitations upon our man- 
power and upon the capacity that we have to handle this enormously 
difficult situation, 

Mr. Froop. Very well. In other words, this is a case of where I 
am sure you would have been “damned if you did and damned if you 
didn’t.” even if you had taken the other course. 

Secretary Pace. You could not be more right. 

Mr. Froop. But in my opinion, not enough attention was given to 
the alternatives. I think you followed the course of least resistance. 
I do not think you examined this question and permitted yourselves 
the chance of being damned on the other alternative. I think vou 
just said, Let us put them over there and hope nothing happens. We 
know it can be bad either way. I feel that you did not look into these 
things. 

Secretary Pace. Remember, these are decisions generally made in 
the field during periods of major conflict, when, at one point, we were 
suffering major reverses and again when we had the most diflicult 
manpower problem. 

Let us examine the alternative. General Collins has mentioned the 
sound decision to move the prisoners to an island where it was difficult 
for them to escape and where they were more easily controlled. The 
alternative would have been to move them to two or three islands as 
opposed to one island. If we had moved them to two or three islands, 
then we would have multiplied the requirements for guards, thereby 
creating a manpower problem. 

We are talking about manpower that is needed at the front. There- 
fore, the men faced with these problems had to consider the alterna- 
tives with two things in mind. The first was, how do we handle this 
with the least drain on our front-line manpower? And second, how 
do we handle this with a minimum of total over-all administrative cost 
to our operation / 

Those were the factors in the minds of the responsible people. As 
to the original decision that the men should be placed on an island and 
kept there, I think their decision was probably sound. 

Mr. Froop. [do not want to be a Monday-morning quarterback on 
this thing. I recognize the fantastic problem that you were faced 
with. Tam just trying to find out, did the Army examine the alter- 
natives to the degree and to the extent that the circumstances war- 
ranted or required? Were the alternatives examined? Were the men 
who had to make the decision acquainted as fully with one alternative 
as they were with the other? Tam not questioning the judgment that 
you had to make under a certain set of circumstances. But I am not 
satisfied at this moment that the men who had to make the decision had 
before them as exhaustive an analysis of the one alternative as they 
had of the one that they followed. That is what makes me unhappy 
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and Tam very upset about this. I get the impression that you are, let 
me say, complacent about the fact that there are only 70,000 of your 
prisoners—and EF repeat only 70,000 of your prisoners who are in the 
hard core of the Reds. It strikes me that is an appalling recognition 
of what these Reds have done in North Korea. The mere fact that 
there are 70.000 leaves me breathless. 

Secretary Pace. Let me answer your question first by saying this. 
Certainly Tam not complacent, nor is General Collins complacent 
about there being 70,000 hard-core Communists. 


PROPAGANDA VALUE OF NUMBER OF PRISONERS NOT DESIRING REPATRIATION 


From the Communist point of view it was a major propaganda blow 
that approximately 62,000 of the prisoners did not desire to return 
and would forcibly resist being returned. 

Mr. Fuoop, T think that is another classic example of the stupidity 
of the Communist mind. T would forget about those 62,000 who did 
not want to come back and if T were a Communist | would say, “Here 

tre T0000 people that we took as virgin timber, virgin soil, and over 
sacl we have indoctrinated these 70,000 people, peace-loving Koreans, 
with the virus of fanatical, die-hard communism.” That is their 
weapon. We do not want to get off balance even now by the fact that; 
there are about 62,000 that we will not send back. Do not be trapped 
by that. I hepe we are not being trapped by it. 

Secretary Pace. Nebody is trapped. Tlowever, so far as it is a 
propaganda weapon for us, it is our responsibility to use it to the 
fullest degree. 

Mr. Froop. But do you see what they are going to do? They are 
going to hold back the other barrel of this thing and sometime you 
are going to get it.at Panmunjon. This is the master stroke, not the 
ene that they are talking about. This is the big one. ‘They will say 
this is what we did. We are not mad about what we did net do. We 
are proud about what we did. 

The Communist psychology is an affirmative psvchology. The 
Commanist mind is net going to exhaust itself in propaganda on a 
negative position, ‘This is the one that we have got to watch out for 
end it isthe one that Lain concerned about. 


Qursrion as to ApVisapiniry oF SENDING GENERAL Conson TO Kose 
x 


Why. when Dodd was taken prisoner, did we ti ake a temporary one- 
star, run-of-the-mill brigadier general and send him in to a spot that 
unquestionably was as e xplosi ive as We are now discussing’ The day 
that Colson went in there, the situation was at its very, very worst for 
all of the reasons that we have outhned. Why in the world, veneral, 
did they take a temporary combat brigadier and send him into what 
some tbody should have known was potentially the most dangerous spot 
inthe world forus? Lthink that was a frightful error. 

General Cotnins. | do net think you can gave that by the man’s 
rank. CGieneral B oathner who is there now is doing : a Very. wood job. He 
is likewise a brigadier general. 

Mr. Froop. Tdid not mean just because he was a brigadier general; 
what Pmean is this. If the situation was as you say it was—and one. 
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tainly you should have known at that moment in view of the endless 
riots and troubles that had been going on—the day Colson got there, 
“if all the reports given to us were true at that minute—and we are 
taking your statements—why was not that the place where Ridgway 
or Van Fleet himself should have gone / Not to dignify what the 
prisoners were doing: never mind the prisoners. But if the situation 
was that bad, it seems to me that Ridgeway or Van Fleet limsel{—cer- 
tainly Van Fleet should have dropped everything he was doing and 
said. "My God! Vhe lid can go off here. 
Phat is not second guessing, Is 1t4 
Secretary Pace. I would only say this. In the first place. I think 
that im selecting Colson, they selected the man who was nearest to the 


scene and who could : zet there r apidly. Secondly, | think a brigadier 
general in the Army has had considerable training and we 
miijor Cou petence out of him. It isthat failure to exercise mi: LOR ¢ je 


peter e that caused us to reduce haan toa colone I. 

ln the third pl: ice Van I leet lytmaself could not vo to that aurea be- 
cause, VOU see, Koje tsa considerable distance from: Seoul, several lim- 
dred miles from Van Fleet's responsibility in the north, and remember 
atevery day Van Fleet exercises major and diflicult responsibilities 

ithe execution of his UN commana at the front. 

"hal ine sav this, and T would like to say it off the record, if Tmay., 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Broop. Tam reading now a statement of a columnist. 

Why dont you put it on the record, Mr. Pace. If you don’t put 
that on. PE will. 

Secretary Pace. Leave my statement off the record, 

Mir. BLoop. Tiere is a newspaper column written by Ray Tucker 
of the MeClure Newspaper Syvnaieate in his issue of Wednesday, the 

if May last: 


Phe American military mishaps in Korea, Europe, and the United States are 
net traceable entirely to individual ineptitude and blundering, although the 
officers involved will be made the “scapegoats” by their superiors at the Pentagon. 

The basic ditheulty, as high command members concede frankty but privately 
is that Amiuy. Navy, and Air Force officers of relatively low rank and experience 
have been given assignments for which they are not trained or ons we 

They have been forced to discharge delicate diplomatic duties in many of t 
worlds bottest spots. They must uct as am iba ss: dors 

The commander of troops, an outpost or a prison camp in any of our oecupa- 
tion areas oversens is no longer a mere Soldier. His activities are not contined 
to training, equipping, and feeding his men. His actions frequently symbolize 
an American foreign policy which has been challenged across the globe by 
Moscow. 

His treatment of minorities in his units is observed care ‘fully by nearby Rus 
sians and other ideological enemies. So is his handling of the peoples who are 
under his jurisdiction temporarily, 


Returning officers report that most of their time is spent in worrying over 
these problems, with the recognition that even a minor mistake will be seized 
upon as propaganda by the “Commies,” 

Unfortunately, even the highest-ranking officers have not been given sufficient 
education or background to discharge these missions successfulis The fost 
diary episode in Germany, with the tragically crude handling of prisoners on 
Koje Istand, point up these observations. 


Ironically, the armed services spend vast sums educating officers whe must 
serve as lawyers, public relations officers, accountants, etc. hey study at publie 
expense atoour finest universities Dut so far they have neglected to assign 


k Verne: ten to schools of diplomacy 
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Another factor underlying overseas leadership and behavior which even the 
Pentagon “brass” condemns is the devastating loss of topnotch men who com- 
bined military skill with broad understanding of the international situation. 
We are beginning to scrape the bottom of the barrel with respect to replacements. 

The leaders of this type have retired for age, preference or disability. It is 
difficult to find substitutes for men like Gen, George C. Marshall, Dwight D. 
LKisenhower, Douglas MacArthur, Lucius D. Clay, Joseph McNarney, ete. 

If we are to continue running this show as we are running it, some 
of these observations should have been examined by somebody and 
that is why Task why with our broad experience now, and with what 
the Army must do, fortunate or unfortunate as that story indicates, 
1] just wonder why, if we knew the situation at Koje was as potentially 
explosive as somebody must have known, why would we take this run- 
of-the-mill General Colson. Whoever did that was the man that 
was responsible, much more than Colson. 

Secretary Pace. Let me talk about this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. On the record. 


PROPAGANDA VALUE OF PROPOSING INSPECTIONS OF CAMPS 


This is by a man by the name of John Fisher who writes up the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate. This is dated Saturday—Sunday, 
24-25 May, 1952, and is along the line Mr, Scrivner discussed, I have 
been thinking about this thing. My questions are not extemporane- 
ous. There is another question I want to ask you about like I have 
asked Mr. Scrivner and Mr. Sikes. 

We should not let the Stalinites get away with a propaganda 10 strike because 
of our bumbling brass in the Koje mess. 

Already Pravda and its press and radio copycats are spreading the lie about 
our “beast-like treatment of war prisoners” and accusing us of sadistic methods 
of torture and mass murders, } 

We can turn the tables. We should propose free inspections of our POW 
camps by international teams, including Communists. We should challenge the 
Reds repeatedly not only to permit similar inspections of their camps but also 
of the thousands of slave colonies from the Baltic to the East Siberian Sea. 

At the same time we should barrage the world with truthful descriptions of 
the manifold horrors of Red slavery as revealed by official reports, eye witness 
accounts and other reliable sources of information. 

General Cotitns. We have given the International Committee of 
the Red Cross access to our camps. We have proposed to the Com- 
miuinists at Panmunjon that prisoners be screened either by an im- 
partial body or a joint body. 

Mr. Froop, By international teams including ministers. 

Genera! Cotitns. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason I say that is this: I am a member of the 
special committee of the House on the Katyn massacre. I just came 
back from 2 months investigating there. I was greatly impressed 
by the propaganda technique of the Germans, as soon as they dis- 
covered the graves there in Katyn. They immediately created an Inter- 
national Commission of 15 or 20 pathologists or scientists from all 
the neutral countries of Europe inviting them to come to Katyn to 
determine, with the cooperation of the Germans, who did that killing 
and when were those bodies buried. It was a great weapon. Why 
don’t we do the same thing 4 
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Secretary Pacr. You are moving well beyond the field of our 
authority. 

Mr. F Loop. We may as well make it clear. Your entire dis sposition 
of it. We should challenge the Reds to i to inspection of their 
camps and to Red Cross inspection. I know they are not Geneva sig- 
natories. We should challenge them repeatedly—not just one state- 
ment—we should challenge them to permit similar inspections of their 
‘amps and also of the thousands of slave colonies from the Baltic 
to the East Siberian Sea. Why don’t you tell your men at Panmun- 
jon tomorrow morning to ask for commissions from the United Nations 
to examine the slave labor camps from the Baltic to the East Siberian 
Sea if that is the way they want to play the game. 

General Couns. I want to say something off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Pace. This is not a responsibility of the Department of 
the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, since you have gone that far—-whose respon- 
sibility is it? 

Mr. Fioop. The Psychological Warfare Board? 

Secretary Pace. The Psychological Warfare Board with the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the De ‘partment of Defense, and the De- 
partment of State operating jointly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus some United Nations—because I recall so well 
when General Marshall—when I asked him about some of these things 
he said, that is a political-military decision in which they must all join, 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, General, the Army cannot escape the respon- 
sibility, if there is any merit to this kind of suggestion, of communi- 

cating it directly or indirectly to the proper national agencies. 

Secretary Pace. Lagree with you on that. And that has been done. 

General Coriins. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop, I do not want to read this at this point, but I think this 
should be inserted in the record because it develops the opportunities 
we are now taking advantage of which are pertinent to the immediate 
problem which relates to Koje prisoner problem. You cannot sepa- 
rate Korea from Panmunjom and, Q. E. D. you cannot separate the 
Communists’ treatment of prisoners and slave labor and brutality of 
civilian and military personnel at Panmunjom from the whole world- 
wide picture of such treatment in Asia as everywhere else. They 
cannot draw a demarking line and say, “What we are talking about 
is outside the Geneva Conference which applies only to the United 
Nations and what is taking place at Koje.” They have no right to 
do that and should not be permitted to draw that line to their 
satisfaction. 

In our discussions of Koje we are not making enough of that be- 
cause I notice within the last 3 days—what is the name of our new 
man there 

Mr. Scetvwner. Harrison. 

Mr. Froop. He made one of the best statements of anybody. That 
was powerfully effective and a brilliant statement of negotiation, He 
makes a good man. 
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General Cotnins. He made a good one some time ago. 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


TREATMENT OF PrisONERS 


Mr. Froop, Now, I want something else in the record with respect 
to the treatment of pr isoners along the line Mr. Sykes was deve ‘loping. 

Secretary Pacer. Off the record, 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fuoop. On the record. Again here is this man, Tucker, who 
wrote the article of May 26th (reading) : 

The understanding here is that the offending commanders—This is what the 
subcommittee wants to find out—were instructed to treat the Communist prison- 
ers with extraordinary kindness, and not to subject them to the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention. This applies to food, camp discipline and special 
privileges. 

According to the Geneva agreement, we are required to give enemy captives 
the sine sort of treatment which our men are afforded after they have been 
taken prisoner by the foe. On this basis, the North Koreans in our hands 
would be allowed only the barest subsistence. They certainly would not be given 
a telephone system for Communication between compounds. 

But Washington insisted on unusual kindness for its* general effect on the 
truce negotiations and on world sentiment generally. It hoped that the contrast 
would make the enemy prisoners see the error of Communist ways, und induce 
them to refuse to return home in any exchange of men. It did. 

The eynical at Washington, including many men at State and the Pentagon, 
doubt whether 70,000 “commies” want to stay with us because they have been 
converted to democratic ideals and principles. It is believed that they simply 
prefer the better food, the comfort and safety and the treatment they get from 
us. Menunwhile, they are not being shot at or suffering privations at the front. 

So don’t blame the generals too violently. They were simply carrying out 
orders, although they might have known that many of the “commies” on Koje 
would not appreciate our gentleness, 

What are the facts with respect to these statements 

If it was maladministration or bad judgment was it the fault ofa 
direct authority as a matter of policy ? 

(ieneral Cornins. T can assure you most emphatically that no in- 

ructions to grant special concessions or indulge in unusual kind- 
ness or anything like that 9/8 ever been given. IT want the record 
to be quite clear on that. T do not doubt a bit that the UN officials 


Who are running the camps there were aware of the fact that nego- 


tintions were going on at Panmunjon and every effort was made to 
oid incidents which would jeopardize the possibility of getting an 
arnistice, 

Mr. Froop., Are you saying, General, that the statement T just read, 
written by Mr. Tucker—you heard it. Would you like to read it 
over’ Was it a matter of policy or expediency in the field? Was 
~pecial treatment ordered ¢ 

Grenprat Connins. No special treatinent was ordered. The prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Convention were followed. We said we would 
follow them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask a question. 

We know that North Korea was not a signatory to the Geneva Con- 
vention because it was long before North "Korea came into existence 
and long before Manchuria in China was a signatory. 
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Was the United States a signatory ? 

General Cotuins. So far as I know. the United States never ratified 
it. 

Mr. Scrivner. We talked about it 

General Contuins. It was never ratified. 

Mr. Scrivner. The United States never ratihed the Geneva Con 
vention although we have adopted it as a rule of conduct im time of 
war. 

Mr. Fioop. I think the record shows that has been the general pare. 
tice in nations engaged in warfare whether or not they were civilized. 

Secretary Pace. We observed it in World War II. 

Mr. Froop. T have been advised by nongovernmental persons on 
whose judgment T have a very high respect as students of international 
law, that the Geneva Convention, not within the language of the 
covenant, but as the international courts and tribunals have interpreted 

per mits prisoner of war personne] to be discharged by the capturing 
ni Ke at anv time—inunediately at the time of capture or any tin 
thereafter at the discretion of the capturing power. 

If that issoasa fact. why don’t you solve the situation this evening 
at 5 o'clock by releasing at once all of the prisoner personnel that do 
not want to vo back ¢ 

General Connttins. There are some pretty difficult administrative 
problems involved and. of course, we cannot answer that. This is a 
way bevond the scope of the Chief of the Staff. 

Secretary Pace. Itis far bevond the competence of the Army. 

Mr. Froop. There are about 50,000 or 60,000 that sav they do not 
Waht to go back 4 , 

Secretary Pace. About 60.000, 

Mir. Counspnor. 62. 


\ 


WO prisoners of war. 

Mr. Kroop. Not all re fueees or civilians / 

Creneral COLLINS. lf this is voing to be published ~of] the record. 
(Diser ssion off t he record. ) 

Secretary Pace. You talk of screening. I do not think anybody 


hits any concep of Tlic > probl hiis when such lnree numbers ot people 
are involved, 132.0000 Is more people than there are in my whole city. 


General Conniens. OFF the record. 
1) CUSSION off the record, ) 
fr. boop. Under the Geneva Convention, T inquired about this at 
some length. PT do net want to disclose the men, but they are of great 
standing in this field of international affairs and they are not in the 
(rovernment, Thev tell me the decisions anil opinions under the 
Covenant—that the capturing power has the right of release of pris- 
oners any time it wants to and does not have to wait until the cessation 
of hostilities. 

My second question is this-—— 

General Coniins. Before vou eo on, may TI give an answer which 
] would lke to have off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Frioop. On the record. 


AbvIsaBiniry oF ANNOUNCING DiscHarGre or Prisoners AFTER 
Crssatrion or Hosriniries 


Now, the next thing is, What would prevent—and T am advised that 
there are two instances historically where this has been done—what 
would prevent the United Nations from making an announcement of 
the discharge of prisoners after the cessation of hostilities. Why 
doesn’t that suggest itself ¢ 

General Counins. Hostilities have not ceased. 

Mr. Froop. You do not have to wait that long to make such an an- 
nouncement, 

General Contins. All of these questions are far beyond the cogni- 
zance of the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Mr. Pace. Do you want our individual opinion ? 

Mr. Fioop. Because it is the Army’s immediate problem in the 
area. It isan Army problem. 

Secretary Pace. No, no. 

General Coutitins. Our only direct problem with respect to prison- 
ers is to run the camps. 

Mr. Ficop. But there is nothing to prevent vou from doing some 
thinking on this problem and you are members of this Board, 

General Cotitins. We have done a lot of thinking about it. 

Secretary Pace. We have done a great deal on it. 

Mr. Froop. Have these suggestions been discussed that I am talk- 
ing about ? 

Secretary Pace, Between us? 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. 

Secretary Pacer. I assure you they have been considered. Off the 
record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Koop. My final question is this. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. On the record. 


Possipitrry or Transporting Prisoners ro Orner GroGRAPHICAL 
AREAS 


How many German and Italian prisoners of war did we transport 
from all areas to continental United States’ As many as we have 
Chinese / 

Secretary Pacer. [think so. I do not know. 

Mr. Froop, Is there any idea of getting fed up with the whole 
thing and putting the prisoners in stockades in the middle of the Aus- 
tralian desert ¢ 

General Conuins. The Australians would not want it. 

Secretary Pace. I do not think you could handle them any differ- 
ently there than in the United States. This problem involves men 
who are willing to die to create an incident 





Mr. Fiioop. Except you have not got the area. You can distribute 
70,000 in units of 500. 
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Secretary Pace. Do you know what it costs to keep 22,500 Federal 
prisoners in this country of whom only 750 are any where near 

Mr. Froop. I am on the Appropriations Subcommittee for the De- 
partment of Justice and know how much it costs to the penny. 

Secretary Pacer. If you decided to make that move and distribute 
them into facilities —— 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean our present facilities—only doing the 
same as you do in handling the prisoners of war. 

Secretary Pace. But you did not have trouble with prisoners of 
war in the Jast war. They were Germans. <A transfer of geographi- 
cal location does not answer the questions of those men who are will- 
ing to lose their lives to create propaganda, 

Phe number of guards required to control them and the situations 
they create would be fundamentally the same. We are faced with 
a new and difficult problem. I think General Clark has proceeded 
aggressively and decisively in handling it. 

Mr. Froop. What—on or off the record—are you going to do start- 
ing today with the proolem’ What are you going to do about Koje, 
starting this minute ¢ 

Secretary Pace. Things have been done since the Dodd incident. 
Clark himself has been there. Boatner has been reestablishing con- 
trol over the compounds and has knocked down Communist “flags. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to divide the 70,000 up into 500’s 4 

Secretary Pace. Approximately. 

Mr. Froop. And set up sepaarte and distinet compounds? 

Hlow can you do that successfully on that island 4 

Secretary Pace. 1 cannot say they will all be in the island. 

Mr. Froop. They may be moved to the mainland 4 

Secretary Pace. Some of them might be. 





IMPROVEMENT IN Soutit Korean ‘Troops 


Mr. Scrivner. I can recall early in the war when the ROK’s were 
not quite as dependable. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record ) 

Mr. Scrivner. If the reports we have been given lately are to be 
believed, there has been a decided improvement in every way. ‘They 
are susceptible of training and discipline and under leadership—of all 
these things. So, while you just commented on the dire state of 
early day Korean troops—haven’t those troops been made better? 

General Cottins. They are better. 

Mr. Scrivner. Lhope so. T cannot give you the time, but I remem- 
ber when we were sending men from here taking them away from 
their homes—and I have a lot more concern for American youngsters 
than for Korean youngsters—we were not using the ROK’s because 
we were told we didn’t need them anymore. 

General Cottins. We have not reduced the number of Korean divi- 
sions one speck, 

Mr. Scrivner. I recall only too well because I know how burned up 
T was. 

Mr. Syxes. Early this year the story was repeated a number of 
times in the press that South Korean forces were being released. 
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Mr. Froop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
General Couiins. It just was not done. 


Numper oF Prisoners To Be Kerr Togerurr 


Mr. Scrivner. Lasked you a little earlier whether or not there were 
not existing regulations respecting the war prisoners and if there are 
such IT wish this committee could be informed as to what they were 
in the general statement. Somebody just mentioned 500 a few minutes 
ago. My recollection was that was the figure that was in there as rec- 
ommended as the maximum number to be kept together. 


POSSIBILITY OF RECALLING COLONEL ILOWLEY AS NEGOTIATOR 


Then T would also like to make one request. Do vou know if this is 


within vour purview 4 As Tsaida while ago [had occasion to observe 
and hear about the conduct and attitude of Colonel Howley in Berlin. 
Secretary Pace talked about international negotiations. Here ts an ex- 
perienced international negotiator with the Reds and it seems rather 
odd, that nobody, during the vear of negotiation in Korea, has ever 
approached Colonel Howley and said, “What do you think about 
this situation with your years of experience and bac keround?” There 
is aman who probab lv knows as much about dealing with those birds 
and their tee hnique as any mah vou have. He did: v good job in 
Berlin. 

General Cornins. He didia fine job. 

Mr. Scrivner. He ~~ not be around but T wonder, Secretary 
Pace ~ whether Howley isavatlab le, 

General Couns. Ie | has not been consulted, He is retired as a 
matter of fact. 

Mir. Scrivner. His experience has not been retired. 

General Couuixs. The only point, TE think, is that Admiral Joy has 
been a very fine negotiator. 

Mr. Scrivner. OFF the record. 

( Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Froop. Here is one thing we must always keep in mind when 
vou are talking about Red nexoulators, There is no such animal. 
Mr. Scrivner. He annot t; ike independent action. 

Mr. Froop. In the United Nations. Psat in all li conferences in 
Rome. Paris, New York—and Vyshinsky and Mahk and all of them 
right down from the subcommittee you will find there is no sueh 
thing. "They have no independence of action even in conversation— 
not even remotely, 


Discussion oF Sennoine ROK Guarps I~ro Comeounp 


Mr. Scrivner. T have a few questions. T have in my hand a state- 
ment which purports to vive the bue ‘koround of the incident of May 
YO, 19D2, at the United States prison camp at Koje. Tere ts one 
paragraph (reading) : 


brig. Gen. Francis T. Dodd, then camp commandant, promptly ordered the 
Communist leaders in the compound to permit the evacuation of the wounded 
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Communist. When they refused, General Dodd ordered 100 guards, unarmed 
Republic of Korea soldiers, into the enclosure to bring out the casualty. The 
guards were promptly set upon with clubs and stones, and one was seized by the 
Communists and disappeared in the rioting mass. The armed guards outside the 
perimeter, in an attempt to protect the unarmed ROK soldiers, fired into the 
enclosure—wounding, among others, a United States Army officer and some 
Republic of Korea guard personnel. 


Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Serivner. On the record. This is something that just struck 
me. Mr. Secretary, T have just read a paragraph in this document to 
which IT referred and related that General Dobb had sent some un 
armed ROK guards into the compound to bring out a wounded Korean 
prisoner and the guards were set upon and the United States Ari 
officer was wounded. It points out the ROK guards were unarmed. 
These are the questions: 

1. Why were ROK troops sent in? 

2. If the ROK troops were sent in, why were they sent in unarmed / 

Was the United States Army office to whom this refers in the 
compound tnarmed and if so. why ¢ 

What time of the lay was this order issued to these men to LO 
into this compound 4 

(This material will be supplied later.) 

That last question is not the least t Important because of all the condi 
tions which had developed up to that time because this is a repeated 
story of violence and incidents. It would make a great ove of diftfer- 
ence as to when they were sent in dur ing the daylight orat night. So 
I would like. if possible, for the record to give a Sots detailed 
analytical story of the facts upon which that one paragraph is based. 

One perirar e says “which are now well known 1oO the publie.” How 
many of them are known to the pub lic / 

Secretary Pack. It hiinlk th eV hh: ive all been released in ohne SCOrs Ol 
another. 

Mr. Foon. | think the thine we might observe there. Mr. Secretary, 
is that these things were all done by order of General Dodd and that 
they were done on his order. 

Mr. Scrivner. L want that story. 

Mr. Froop. And if he made errors in judgment he has been punished 
for thie 

Mro Scrivener. We have been told this afternoon that many changes 
have been made with Koje for which we are all thankful. Any 
change conld only be for the better. Tt could not be for much worse. 
From what T have read of General Boatner, he is a man after my 
own heart. LT have built him up so high in my esteem from readin 
about hin that Dhave given hima pretty high reputation to live aa. 
But I do not think he will disappoint mie. I have often wondered 
how mich adiierence it would have made if he had been in General 
Dodd's place as a prisoner. 


Demanps or CommMunisr Prisoners 


Brut vou say changes have been made. One thing I notice through- 
out this entire report is the faet that it kept constantly referring to 
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the fact that there was something the prisoner of war leaders would 
not accept. They would not agree to or, would cause them some con- 
cern. Here is one further phrase: 

And that required these things be answered to their (POW’s) satisfaction. 
What is to be the attitude henceforth as to trying to placate or meet 
the request of prisoner of war leaders ¢ 

General Coutts. Tam sure the only thing that will be done is to 
continue to hve up strictly to the principles of the Geneva Convention, 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is another one of the things Iam talking about: 

The prisoner of war leaders would not permit any statement to be incladed 
in the letter. 

General Conuins. IT want to make it very clear that vou are reading 
Colson’s statement. His handling of the situation was not approved. 
Tn fact, as a consequence of his method of handling the situation, he 
was reduced to colonel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who are these POW’s to say what is going to be in 
that letter. This all comes down to another place : 

The leaders had demanded that we include such a statement and would not 
agree to any different statement. 

Then again further: 

The leaders demanded that these certain words be placed in the letter 
and then 
The leaders would not back down from the stand, 

Those are the things. 

Secretary Pace. Let me comment on that. In giving vou the state- 
ment, Mr. Serivner—— 


PRESENCE OF FEMALE PERSONNEL ON THE ISLAND 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask two more. That is one of several in this 
report. Here is another question that hit me right between the eyes. 
On the bottom of page 3 of this statement of Colonel Colson’s, when 
talking about one of these breaks, he said a breach of the compound 
would result in many of the guards being injured and that there was 
a serious question in our minds so much so that we had boats available 
to cover the coast line and for quickly removing the nurses, female 
workers, and hostesses. 

What are we doing with female personnel on the island in a situa- 
tion like that ? 

(reneral Cotiins. I did not know there were any there. 

Mr. Scrivner. T would like to have some information on that. 

Mr. Froop. You also want to know if they are not still there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are the hostesses there now ? 

General Contins. You do not have hostesses within prisoner of war 
Camps. 

Mr. Scrivner. All IT can do is take the reaction I had when I read 
these statements and I have no ideas as to what occurred. I would 
hke to have on file a complete story about these nurses, female workers, 
and hostesses on the island; whether they are still there and whether 
they should not be away from there. 
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General Couirns. Yes, sir. (This material will be supplied later.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not expressed my opinion of this situation. 
I personally feel that a grade reduction to the permanent rank of 
colonel was not a very heavy penalty. Perhaps their future will 
carry more penalty than that because they will be marked men. 1, 
for one, would not place much confidence in them henceforth, particu- 
larly where it called for judgment and guts. I did not want to go 
into that either. 

Secretary Pace. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. What are you going to do about Koje now? I am not 
clear in my mind about that. 

Secretary Pace. Let me make perfectly clear this situation. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, you can see very well from the discussions 
this afternoon how seriously we, as Members of the Congress and 
representatives of the American people, have viewed this whole mat- 
ter. I think your presence here has been most helpful and informa- 
tive. We have reached a much better understanding between our- 
selves of what you are trying to do to clean up an ugly situation. 

I feel quite frankly you owe it to yourselves and to the American 
people to speak out frankly, to tell the true facts to the people. I think 
the people would welcome the same type of information that you gave 
to us today. I. personally, have a lot of confidence in those who 
direct the destinies of the Army. 

Secretary Pacer. It is very kind of you. I appreciate that. 


O 








